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PREFACE. 



/ 



Many of the verses in this small volume are 
republished, with the kind consent of the 
respective editors and proprietors, from the 
pages of 'The Speaker,' 'The Queen,' 'The 
Evening Standard and St James's Gazette,' 
' The Temple Bar Magazine,' ' The Daily 
News,' 'Chambers's Journal,' 'The Car Illus- 
trated,' and 'The Pall Mall Gazette.' 

Having already dealt with the subject of 
"The Parson and the Clerk" in one of my 
" West - Country Ballads," I must apologise 
for now attempting to give it a dramatic 
treatment. This dramatic sketch, however, 
follows the original tradition very loosely. 

ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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A BOOK OF VERSES. 



THE PASSING YEARS. 

WILT thou grow old, my soul, 
And pine and droop and wither to a thing 
That fools may jeer at ? Wilt thou live in dream 
Of joys that were and shall not be again ? 
Wilt thou go puling, wailing, all thy days 
For that which youth possessed and time hath taken? 
Nay, but I seek with years a clearer vision, 
A growth from strength to strength, with ever yet 
Some new thing to be won. Better the feast 
Of Tantalus than a surfeit. Let me still 
Bring passion and desire and hungering. 
Let me not be condemned to vain fulfilment, 
A tedious winning of the goods I crave ! 
Leave still some far impossible light to follow, 
Some hope, some high intangibility — 

A 
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Something to grasp at and not wholly gain, 

To hold, yet chiefly hold in type and image. 

To love, yet love with awe and reverence, 

Soiled not with handling, tarnished not by touch. 

Grant me a thirst allayed yet never satiate, 

A hunger fed yet still in daily need, 

A hope not wholly foiled nor ever yet 

Merged in the dull stagnation of possession. 

So may the things I covet be the things 

That have no market measure nor appraisement 

So may my treasure be a viewless gold 

Struck in no mortal mintage, carrying 

No earthly portraiture or superscription — 

The phantom gold of far-spread dawns, the thing 

That night-winds pray for when they smite the pines 

In restless passion — goal for which the waves 

Climb with perpetual purpose to the shores. 

Let me not sink in satisfaction, nor 

Fold idle hands upon a life foredone. 

So while I pass beyond, the passage be 

From hope to hope, from quest to further quest : 

Each summit gained reveal a loftier peak 

To be surmounted ; and the glorious strife 

Be fed with long recuperative hours 

Of backward looking and of forward dream. 



TO PAIN. 

SERVANT of God, our spirits' nurse, 
Tutor and craftsman of the spheres, 
Who drawest glory from the curse 

Of sin and want and primal tears, — 
From toil and sordid stain, through thee 
We win immortal liberty. 

The glint and flashing of thy sword 
Are fragments of the eternal Light ; 

Thou art the angel of the Lord 

With whom we wrestle in the night. 

It is thy ruthless steel whose shock 

Sculptures the man from shapeless rock. 

From stress of matter worlds are born, 
By stress of spirit souls are made. 

The clouds that stifle back the mom 
Are pierced by thine unerring blade. 

Behold how from the midnight strife 

There issues forth the light of Life ! 
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The birth-pang of the race is thine, 
And joy is suckled at thy breast. 

It is thy ministry divine 

That takes the good and gives the best. 

Beneath thine overshadowing 

The sons of God together sing. 

Thine is the pang of faUing leaf, 
Of fading flower, of wailing wind — 

Of June magnificently brief, 

And winter following swift behind ; 

Thine is the sob of rains that pass. 

Dripping athwart the kirkyard grass. 

In nakedness of puissant limb 
We see thy purity and might ; 

The vestures that would veil and dim 
Reveal us stark before thy light. 

Till all the passion of the soul 

Is won to thy supreme control. 

Thine were the mysteries of birth 
When yet the worlds chaotic lay. 

We struggle half-emerged from earth. 
And half-imprisoned by the clay ; 



To Pain. 

Only thy swift resistless hand 

Can free our limbs and bid us stand. 

O thou of Love the firstborn child, 
And thou of Love the living breath — 

We know, when thou hast strangely smiled, 
The message is of life, not death. 

Thou raisest those whom thou hast slain 

To twofold being — mystic Pain. 



CHRISTENDOM. 

OUR Master is the Christ, the Lord, 
Unsought, unfoUowed, yet adored ; 
In His dear name we preach and pray, 
In His dear name we rob and slay. 

He showed the Father as in sooth 
A God of spirit and of truth ; 
To us He is the God Unknown — 
We worship things of gold and stone. 

He taught us love and tender care, 
To aid, to comfort, to forbear ; 
We are the fellow-slaves of wrong. 
And base disciples of the strong. 

He taught us constantly to feed 
And tend the wretched in their need 
We live in pampered dwellings nigh 
Where thousands lack, and, lacking, die. 



We snatch at other men's expense, 
And give our souls for pilfered pence. 
On others' loss we build our gain, 
And others want where we attain. 

Ignoring while we hail Him Lord, 
We take, we perish with the sword ; 
We seek with all our wealth and skill 
For greater potency to kill. 

We leave the Spirit far, and press 

To gild the letter's barrenness, 

Or vilify with all our powers 

The man whose thoughts are not as ours. 

In strife embittered we debate 
All questions of His life's estate, 
And was He God or man of earth ? 
And what the manner of His birth ? 

All things for Him we will fulfil, 
Save do the dictates of His will ; 
He is our Master and our Lord — 
Rejected, worshipped, crown'd, ignored. 



LIMITATIONS. 

THOU Who hast made us by Thy hand. 
With slow gradation and degree — 
If we should fail to understand 

The little that we know of Thee — 
Thou wilt forgive us, struggling men, 
The limits that impede our ken. 

To do the best with what is ours — 
To see the most with stinted sight — 

To labour best with faulty powers, 
In barren ground and scanty light, — 

Not more than this is Thy behest : 

To do and will and strive our best. 



THE HUMAN DEBT. 

OF that which we have borrowed and spent 
The uttermost farthing we shall pay ; 
And for a year's disbursements lent, 
The interest of a year and day. 

But He who lent and He who gave, 

No niggard money-monger He— 
For pittance of a life to crave 

The usury of eternity. 
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BESIEGED. 

THE outworks all are taken 
And the purlieus passed ; 
But the keep remains unshaken, 
The gate is fast. 

I yield with vexed defiance 

Those outward parts, 
But I hold in calm reliance 

My heart of hearts. 

Sorrow and doubt and crying 

Upon all sides ; 
Not heeding or replying, 

The soul abides. 

I see them from the casement. 

The trampling foe ; 
But this last wall's abasement 

They shall not know. 
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Hopes that are rashly eager 

May be deceived, 
But I know my soul's beleaguer 

Shall be relieved. 

Grief, hunger, madness, weeping, 

Prevail without ; 
A central peace is keeping 

The last redoubt. 
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A CHARMED CIRCLE. 

WHATEVER be the stress of fate, 
Thou standest here inviolate, 
Like one within a charmfed ring, 
Not to be hurt of anything. 

Thy drink is from a fountain sealed, 
Thy food is from a fenced field ; 
Thou hast that spiritual bread 
By which all saints and seers are fed. 

Around thee friends and neighbours go, 
Doubting the peace they may not know ; 
They buy and sell, they toil and tire, 
Staking their birthright for desire. 

But thou art by the paths of God, 
In ways wherein they have not trod ; 
Thou hast the secret and the key, 
Seeing the thing they cannot see. 



A Charmed Circle. 1 3 

And we, because we have it not, 
Though we deride what thou hast got — 
Though we contemptuously go by. 
We cannot make thy truth a lie. 
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THE ETERNAL NOW. 

A FURTIVE, restless wind 
Rustles the seeded grasses ; 
The harebell bows its head 
To every breath that passes. 

Here is the breezy down — 

The moor sheep calmly straying- 

Uncertain sighing gusts 

Among the tussocks playing. 

I wander in a dream, 

And deep within my soul 

I find mine inner self 

Untouched and true and whole. 

Changed the material form, 

The will, the thought, the aim ; 

The dim, sub-conscious self 
Is single and the same. 



The Eternal Now. 1 5 

Without, the mental mood 

Of growth and fitful range ; 
Within, the naked soul 

That knows no touch of change. 

In moments as of trance 

The veiling clouds dissever. 
Revealing at a flash 

The life that lasts for ever. 

Here on the turfy down 

The harebell droops and trembles ; 
I find my soul behind 

All fashion that dissembles. 

The present, future, past, 

Are but a vision flying ; 
Beyond, beneath, above. 

The now that is undying. 
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GHOSTS. 

GHOSTS of the dead abide with me 
By night and day, continually; 
In all I do, and all I will. 
Ghosts of the dead are with me still. 

Their thoughts with mine are interfused ; 
They bring their habits, long disused, 
To bear upon my daily walk. 
My simple deeds, my common talk. 

I have no secret to divine 
What things are theirs and what are mine. 
Nor with whose moods I am perplexed. 
Or by whose lurking fancies vexed. 

I sometimes, with a sense of dread, 
Feel like a puppet of the dead. 
So subtle is their potency 
To live and breathe and move in me. 



Ghosts. 17 

I know them gazing through mine eyes 
Upon the sun's imperial rise ; 
And with their thought mine eyes are wet 
When tender suns of Springtime set. 

I dream of some vast life before 
I sailed to touch on earth's dim shore ; 
It is the dead who wake in me 
This glimpse that looks like memory. 

Theirs the old fault to which I yield, 
The weeds that curse a sterile field ; 
And theirs, I timidly confess. 
The shreds of goodness I possess. 

Can I achieve the rule, and reign 
In this ghost-tenanted domain, 
Or must I be for ever led 
By hands and voices of the dead ? 
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SEA-TOKENS. 

ROUND the timbers of the boat 
Waifs and strays of ocean float,- 
Carven things of human hands, 
From some undiscovered lands. 

And the skipper turns to go 
Towards this land he doth not know, 
Not in vain interpreting 
Signs that wind and waters bring. 

As I float upon life's sea. 
Hemmed around with mystery. 
Sometimes on the tide I find 
Tokens brought by wave and wind. 

These I take with careful heed, 
Treasure them and strive to read — 
Tokens of some land that lies 
Unexplored of earthly eyes. - 



Sea-Tokens. 19 

With such course as I discern, 
To this wonder-land I turn, 
Trusting at the last to glide 
Into haven safe and wide. 

Shall I find upon the shore 
Those whom now I see no more ? — 
Will they take the rope I cast. 
Draw me in and moor me fast ? 
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EBB-TIDE, 

AT lowest ebb the water lies. 
Lapping the sea-weeds' tangle : 
The seagulls, crying plaintive cries, 
Hover and swoop and wrangle. 

The laggard wind is hushed asleep 
Where drowsy dreams o'ertake him ; 

The longing wavelets landward creep. 
Too faintly to awake him. 

O waves that yearn for smiting wind, 
O heart that craves emotion, 

Too soon a force no will can bind 
Shall waken heart and ocean. 

Here where the sea-wrack lies unstirred, 
And sea-birds hover screaming, 

A might of passion shall be heard, 
Dispellent of your dreaming. 
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Here where the children's sun-browned feet 

Leave transitory kisses, 
The lashed and lashing waves shall beat 

In seething wildernesses. 

Shall it be well, O heart, O sea. 

This crash of vexed endeavour ? 
What wreck on shattered coasts shall be. 

What landmarks gone for ever ! 

What profit from the tortured strife 

Of Wind discordant forces ? 
What profit from the stricken life. 

The stark, disfigured corses ? 

What profit ? Yet a wind at eve 

Shall sink to crooning dirges, 
And sunset after storm shall leave 

A glory o'er the surges. 
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STORM JOY. 

THERE'S a weight of wind to follow 
Ere the storm hath wreaked its will ; 
The earth looks gaunt and hollow, 
Like a prophetess of ill. 

What is this mad insistence 

Of sea and wind at strife ? 
'Tis the rapture of existence — 

The pulsing joy of life. 

And the ocean grips the beaches,- 

And hurls the boulders far, 
With leaping laugh that reaches 

High over rock and scar. 

Vain are the dykes repelling, 

Vain is the long sea-wall ; 
The sea sweeps crashing, yelling. 

High and beyond them all. 
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The toils of man are flouted 

By wild exultant power; 
Long years of peace are routed 

In one unfettered hour. 

The crash of mighty forces — 

Ocean and wind at strife — 
'Tis nature's blood that courses 

In a boundless joy of life. 
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THE WEEDED MOAT. 

1ILIES on the weeded moat 
-^ In a summer dreamland float, 
Listening to the wildbird's note. 

Overhead the sunUght falls 

On the ivy-mantled walls, 

Where the nesting stockdove calls ; 

Overhead the clouds go by 
Through the pastures of the sky. 
Or like veils of silver lie. 

All is peace that floweth o'er ; 
But the maid who came of yore 
To the terrace comes no more. 



The Weeded Moat. 25 

She who loved these ivied bowers, 
Dreamy noon and twiUght hours, 
Lies beneath the kirkyard flowers. 

Lonely is the song-bird's note, 
And the drooping lilies float 
Lonely on the weeded moat. 
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LONGING. 

MOCK me not with laugh alluring, 
Throwing kisses from a distance. 
Let me capture thee, securing 

With a scorn of thy resistance. 
Throwing kisses thus, my fairest, 
Is a waste of treasure rarest. 

Wile me not with merry glancing, 
Luring me and then retreating, — 

Wooing me with looks entrancing 
To pursue thy footsteps fleeting. 

Why this trouble of ensnaring, 

If you leave me to despairing ? 

Love, your eyes are wet with showers — 
Let me kiss them unto shining. 

Love, your hands have gathered flowers 
Ready for my joy's entwining. 

Let me capture and enfold you. 

Look into your eyes and hold you. 
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BY-AND-BY. 

HE time will be when one of us shall lie 

In the cold ground — when one of us shall 



Among the flowers and grass, to linger nigh, 
Craving a word from lips, for ever dumb. 

Then Memory, a third companion there. 
Shall speak aloud of suns for ever set : 

Oh, will she make it easier then to bear ? 

Will she say aught that we would fain forget ? 

When one is gone and one is left behind, 

Shall memories tell of strife and passionate pain ? 

Will she recall the things that were not kind, 
When one is dead — and one regrets in vain ? 
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THE HAVEN OF DESIRE. 

THE thoughts that wander far find rest in thee. 
Of selfish hope and selfish dream I tire ; 
Beatings in vain across a chartless sea, 
Unbeaconed to my haven of desire : 

As a tired bird that long has spread its wings, 
Crossing far seas, and felt no call to song. 

Turns to its nest with happy twitterings. 
Glad that its banishment need not be long. 

Thou art my haven and my port of peace. 

The years bring husks where self would gather 
gold: 
Apart from thee I gain no true increase, 

But with thee more than loving hands can hold. 
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PLEADING. 

WILL you come homeward from the hills of 
Dreamland, 
Home in the dusk, and speak to me again ? 
Tell me the stories that I am forgetting, 

Quicken my hope, and recompense my pain ? 

Will you come homeward from the hills of Dream-^ 
land ? 

I have grown weary, though I wait you yet ; 
Watching the fallen leaf, the faith grown fainter. 

The memory smoulder'd to a dull regret. 

Shall the remembrance die in dim forgetting — 
All the fond light that glorified my way ? 

Will you come homeward from the hills of Dream- 
land, 
Home in the dusk, and turn my night to day ? 
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THE FINAL PEACE. 

DEAD, our cpmmunionship is safe at last ; 
We never quarrel now!, or check or blame. 
Dead, in my heart of hearts I hold thee fast, 

For evermore the same. 
No trifles urge us to unlovely fretting, 
There comes no need of pardon or forgetting. 

Dead, I have wiped my foolish tears away, 

And brought thee flowers, and stilled my jealous 
heart. 

Thou dost not leave me ; even for a day, 
We are no more apart. 

But, oh ! for one dear look into thine eye. 

One sudden meeting and enraptured cry ! 

No more we disagree on trivial things, 
And turn aside with bitter, brief disdain ; 

But, oh ! for one long hour of differings. 
One night of angry pain ! 

I speak to thee and dream that thou hast heard — 

But, oh ! for one swift touch of hand, one word ! 
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LYRICS OF MOTION. 



THROUGH the highways and byways, 
The damp ways, the dry ways, 
Like the flight of an arrow 
Through broad ways and narrow — 
Dashing to view 
As a bolt from the blue. 
While the wind makes the pace, 
And the clouds are in chase — 
Rushing victorious. 
Dominant, glorious, 
Forward we dash 
With a throb and a crash. 
With the joy of existence — 
A scorning of distance, 
A lyrical madness, 
Intoxicant gladness. 
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This is the strife 

That is soul, this is Ufe ; 

Our pulses athrill 

With the triumph of will — 

A joy uncontrolled 

As of demigods old 

In the wonderful, fabulous Ages of Gold. 



By hamlet and village. 
And pasture and tillage. 
By homestead and steeple. 
And wondering people, 
And children that stay 
For a while from their play. 
And dogs that pursue 
With a petulant bay ; 
Through the mystical grey 
Of the vanishing day. 
And the leaves that bestrew 
All the ruts of the way. 
We dash and we race 
By each desolate place. 
Like a phantom in chase 
Of some phantom its prey. 
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Call it not an intense 

Exaltation of sense. 

It is spirit and soul 

That are seeking their goal ; 

'Tis the longing, the craving, 

From fetters enslaving, 

Of the mind that would be 

Unimpeded and free — 

Of the spirit that never 

Can cease its endeavour, 

Its toiling, its fighting, 

Its striving and smiting. 

For Liberty, Liberty, ample, delighting — 

For fetters to fall 

From the limbs of the thrall. 

And a life that is life be the birthright of all. 



The night wind is howling 
And lurking and prowling, 
Like a ghost on our track 
As we speed through the black ; 
c 
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While the trees tall and stark 

Wave their arms in the dark, 

And the sky is a tumult of weltering wrack. 

'Tis a night for the witches 

To scour the ditches, 

With fiendish elation 

And mad incantation. 

O list, do you hear it ? 

O list, do you fear it ? 

A rushing, a dashing, 

A shrieking, a crashing, 

A tearing and trample, a leap and a lashing ! 

'Tis the wild phantom-huntsman with horses and 

dogs. 
Who chases his prey 
Through the moorlands and bogs. 
Hear the shrill baby-cry 
As the fiends hasten by — 
Poor unbaptised babes, whom they drive by the 

way 
Till the breaking of day 
Gives a pitiful stay 

To the chasing and horror, the doom and dismay. 
Let us speed, let us haste, 
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Or ourselves may be chased 

By the swift demon horde of the perilous waste. 

We can hear them rush after 

With hideous laughter ; 

And the shrill baby-crying 

Sounds sad, in our flying. 

Nay, nay ; 'tis the wind 

That is moaning behind ; 

'Tis the night that is sobbing, 

And breathing and throbbing. 

All the babies lie deep 

In their cradles of sleep, 

Or in kirkyards where mothers come often to weep. 

See, the village is dark — 

Not a gleam or a spark. 

And each home is possess'd 

With the spirit of rest. 

It is we that awake. 

Like the quick 'mid the dead. 

As the moon-glimmers break 

From the blackness o'erhead. 

We are free, and we thrill 

With the pulsings of will. 

As we dash thro' a world that is slumbrous and still ; 
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Arid the soul of the night 

Takes us up in its might — 

We are one with the stars, with the heavens in 

their flight. 
We are snatched from the earth 
In a rapture of birth ; 
We are victors of space, 
Of time and of place, 
And we dream of new worlds for a glorified race. 
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AUTUMN PICTURES. 



AMONG the listening uplands and the lanes 
■ I met brown autumn, like a gipsy maid 
With eyes of berry-blackness, and her hair 
A glooming tangle on a sunset brow. 

Bare were her feet, with bramble-fruit distained ; 
Her slender hands had twined the scarlet hips 
In wedlock with a wisp of traveller's joy : 
She sang a song of love and recollection. 

She came with smile of an unriddled meaning. 
I felt her hands around me, and her lips 
Pressed close to mine in tenderest bewitchment. 
Yet when mine arms would hold her, she had gone ; 
Her eyes, her hair, became a thing of dream ; 
She passed her westward way into the sundown. 
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Ripe gold of autumn deepening to decay : 
Red upland fallows, merging in the vague 
Of dreamy distance ; splashes of blue mist 
In sheltered hollows, like a drifted smoke : 
Above, a heaven of sullen brooding gloom. 



When a man dieth shall he live again ? — 
The gloom converges thick, the wind uprears. 
Sudden, with fury of relentless force, 
The rains descend, and lash and drive and swirl, 
Ruthless with lust to rifle and destroy. 



Was there a lingering touch of summer light — 
A gleam, a memory ? But this chastisement 
Tears from the sodden'd earth her latest hope. 
Quenches the gleam, derides the recollection. 
Tramples a world too desolate to wail. 
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III. 



Wet matted grasses trail across the graves, 
Dripping and tangled, like drown'd women's hair 
That floats among the seaweed and the drift, — 
Wet matted grasses ; and the yellow leaves 
Are driven by rains into the sullen earth. 

Dead leaves and flowers above, dead hearts beneath. 
And stinging rains that beat them pitiless : 
The wail, the sob, the undulating mounds 
Where men and wives and little children lie, 
With crumbling stones that speak no more of hope. 

O soul, unconquerable and unchanged. 

What part hast thou with fallen leaf and flower. 

Dead earth and mouldering mound and shattered 

stone ? 
What portion with the storm and ruthless wind ? 
What hath the Eternal with the temporal — 
The mould, the dust, with life and thought and 

dream ? 
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THE NAMELESS DREAD. 

HALF sadly I recall the time 
When I, a little lad in bed, 
Would tremble at the moon's pale light 
And in the bedclothes hide my head. 
The shadows of the silent room 

Were pierced with eyes that gazed at me ; 
I felt, beneath the counterpane. 

They saw me though I could not see. 

The voices of the cheerful folk 

Came up the staircase from below ; 
They came as from another world 

That I had left a while ago. 
The haunted passage lay between, 

The dismal stairs, the creaking floor ; 
Though I might fear my lonely room, 

I feared that outer passage more. 
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The wind, perhaps, the weary wind, 

Sobbed strangely at the window-pane ; 
Perhaps there was a rustling leaf, 

Perhaps there was a sullen rain, 
Perhaps there was a grisly ghost 

Waiting to seize me if I rose. 
I curled and burrowed shiveringly 

Beneath the shelter of the clothes. 

Alas ! and I have grown a man. 

And fear no more the stilly night, 
Nor fear the crying of the wind. 

Nor fear the moonbeam's stealthy light. 
But sometimes still there comes to me 

The loneliness, the nameless dread ; 
I tremble like a frightened child, 

And have no place to hide my head. 
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A CITY SUNDOWN. 

ALL the wide west is swept with smouldering 
gloom — 
Masses of rain-cloud like the smoke of fires 
Seething and swirling o'er the blacken'd roofs — 
The reek of sundown's mighty conflagration. 

The very strife of nature hath a peace 
Deep at its inmost heart. But here below 
Are toil and want and sordidness, and pain 
Of driven souls that have no time to dream. 

The lights come out^-gay windows, flashing lamps : 
The roar and rush and hurry never cease ; 
Above, in massy convolutions hurled. 
The fire whose light is Soul, is Doom, is God. 
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WIND SONG. 

EARTH and the desirous 
Night-wind of the west,- 
Joy of the possessor, 
Joy of the possess'd ! 

Strong impassioned lover, 
Shrinking, willing bride — 

Such impetuous capture 
May not be denied. 

And the trees are shrieking, 
And the clouds are driven 

Murderous of moonlight. 
Maddening the heaven. 

Earth and the unhampered 
Wind from out the west ! — 

Rapture of possessing. 
Rapture of possess'd ! 
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Swathing bands of shadow 
Stupefy the night, 

As the gale goes shouting 
Songs of lawless might. 

Might I be the woodland, 
Love should be the wind, — 

Take me, snatch me, hold me, 
Thrill, encircle, bind. 
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IN THE DIM CITY. 

(Bristol.) 

CITY of clanging bells 
And narrow, dingy streets, 
Where the continuous din of traffic swells, 
The throb of commerce beats, — 
At times, when sundown over smoky piles 
Stretches a healing hand. 
There comes a touch of love that reconciles, 
A glory that the soul can understand. 
Round dusky roofs and spires 
Eddy the driven clouds of sunset fires ; 
With marvellous mutation 
Flames the swift mystery of transfiguration. 
One moment — and we deem 
Thou art the magic city of a dream ; 
One moment — and the gloom 
Hath foiled the gleam ; 
City of toil, and want, and mortal doom. 
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Close to thine ancient walls 

Come subtle whisperings of the Severn Sea. 

I stand upon thy quay 

Amid the noisy calls, 

The dissonant cries, 

The clash and hurry of thy merchandise : 

And with the tide that creeps 

In stained impurity. 

There comes a legend of far ocean deeps, 

Of cave and crag and seaward mystery. 

I hear the wave that leaps 

In scattered foam ; the sea-birds noisily 

Rifle the footprints of the ebbing tide. 

One moment — and the dream hath died. 

Sullied and black, the water sleeps 

Forgetful of the sea-fowl's wing ; 

City of sordid stain, and wealth, and hungering. 
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THE PARSON AND THE CLERK. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 



[The scene opens on the Haldon Hills, near Exeter, and 
closes on the coast of Dawlish.] 



PARSON. 

A NOBLE guide thou makest, verily ! 

I'd rather have the Fiend for guide than thee. 



CLERK. 

O master, speak not of our Enemy, 

Here 'mid the bogs and brakes that are his home. 

PARSON. 

'Tis but a figure of speech, man. Fiend indeed ! 
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Here have we wandered since the set of sun 
Nor met so much as a pixy to direct us. 
A Will-o'-th'-wisp or glow-worm now might serve 
In place of thine egregious blundering. 



CLERK. 

Blame thou the tempest, parson, and the nags, 
And this deluding moorland — blame not me. 
The parson should be leader, not the clerk. 



PARSON. 

When both are bhnd both fall into the ditch. 
Methinks that fate, whereon I'll preach next 

Sabbath, 
Will soon be ours. 



CLERK. 

It is the voice of the Lord ! — 
The Lord sitteth above the water-flood — the Lord 
Remaineth king for ever. 
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PARSON. 

I Stick fast 
In the deep mire where no ground is. The floods 
Run over me. The Psalmist must himself 
Have journey'd in this bog-land, with a guide 
As sapient as thyself. 



CLERK. 

Listen — a hoof! 
The tempest lulls a moment. Hear'st thou not ? 



PARSON. 

Perchance that sombre vagrant whom I named 
To thy great terror may be following us. 
He will be welcome if he knows the way. 



STRANGER. 



Good friends, I think you wander from the path. 
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PARSON. 

It is a clever guess. We do indeed — 
Save that there was no path to wander from. 

STRANGER. 

If you'll allow me I will set you right. 

PARSON. 

Stranger, we will remember you in our prayers. 

STRANGER. 

Nay, nay, kind sir, that's quite unnecessary : 
A slight remembrance in your wills were better. 

PARSON. 

I will bequeath to thee my shovel-hat. 

As for my clerk, sir, you must please excuse him ; 

He takes you for the enemy of souls. 

I think he groans liturgic sentences 

Within his beard. 
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STRANGER. 



My deeds might reassure him. 
That worthy, if report speaks truly, leads 
Poor souls astray — he doth not set them right. 



CLERK. 



Good sir, I crave your pardon if I wrong'd you. 
I was perplexed by perils of the way, 
And by the darkness. 



PARSON. 



In the dripping gloom 
His fancy spied the cloven feet, and saw 
Horns where your hair is bushy. 



STRANGER. 

Might he not 
As well have taken this commodious cloak 
To be two sable wings ? But, gentlemen, 
I am a simple moor-man whom the storm 
Hath sever'd from my comrades. They await me 
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In mine own house beside the Dawlish shore, 
Whither with your consent I'll now conduct you ; 
And we will drown in generous flowing cups 
The memory of an hour's discomfort. 



PARSON. 

Good- 
And crave a song from your deep basso voice. 



CLERK. 

Sing, sir. It may disperse the mocking spirits 
That jibe and jeer and howl from every thicket. 



STRANGER. 

We will forecast our merry drinking-bout. 
Sings — 

I love the foaming beer to quaff, 
A drink mature and mellow ; 

I drain the cup, I shout and laugh, 
A gay convivial fellow. 
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Like water on a smelting fire 

It hisses down divinely. 
No other drink do I desire 

Than malt fermented finely. 



PARSON. 

For me the sparkling ruddy wine, 
The grape's sublime firuition, — 

The drink of fair Moselle or Rhine 
In ripe and rare condition. 



CLERK. 

For me the apple's kindly juice, 
The cider tart and heady : 

A barrel full I'll not refuse. 
Nor feel a^ whit unsteady. 



STRANGER. 

See, comrades, we are near to Dawlish town. 
Here is my dwelling hard beside the way, 
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Its casements flashing welcome. Ye can hear 
The din of merriment and gay carousal. 
Come in, I beg. My friends will proudly make 
Acquaintance with a gentleman of the cloth. 



CLERK. 



Master, I prithee enter not. 



PARSON. 

Good sir, 
My clerk is fearful that your company 
May not assort with his austere profession. 
Where the clerk hesitates, what shall the parson ? 



STRANGER. 

I do assure you both, my company, 
Though gay, is innocent. In fact, they're all 
Convinced believers of your holy faith. 
You shall not hear an oath or naughty jest. 
Nor yet a ribald song. 
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PARSON. 



I doubt you not. 
Clerk, let us take a drink for courtesy' sake. 



CLERK. 



I follow, sir ; but we were better home. 



STRANGER. 

Comrades, this reverend clergyman, and this 
Scarcely less reverend gentleman his clerk, 
Were lost upon our desolate trackless Haldon. 
They were preparing, like the babes i' the wood, 
Renown'd of ancient ballad, to lie down 
With bog and forest leaves for sepulture. 
You may conceive with what a joy I met 
And lent my service to the wandering pair ; 
Nor did I take it unkindly that the clerk, 
Wilder'd and travel-spent, mistook me for 
A personage whom I need not mention here. 
What say ye ? Are they welcome ? 
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GUESTS. 

Welcome both ! 
We love to have a parson grace the board. 
Most reverend sir, your health. 

PARSON. 

A thousand thanks. 

A GUEST. 

Perhaps the learned gentleman will give 
A word of exhortation. 

PARSON. 

Nay, indeed ! 
Let me not think that I am in the pulpit. 

STRANGER. 

At least, kind sir, you'll favour us with a song. 
Your voice is famous through the countryside 
For psalms and litanies. Let us have a stave 
Of more convivial import. 
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PARSON. 

Ask me not ; 
I've caught a cold upon your miry moorlands. 

STRANGER. 

Ha ! 'tis the singer's old and stale excuse. 

PARSON. 

I know methinks a simple hunting ditty, 
If this good company will forbear with me, 
And lend their voices to the old refrain. 

I Sings — 

When the red fox sleeps in the morning. 

After a night of crime. 
He suddenly is awakened 

By the hounds' exultant chime. 

Tally-ho, tally-ho, tally-ho, my boys ! 

He leads us like the wind, 
With the yelling pack upon his track, 
And the huntsman hard behind. 
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When the red fox dies in the evening, 

At time of vesper bell, 
The geese and turkeys say of him, 
" He loved us all too well." 

Tally-ho, tally-ho, tally-ho, my boys ! 

He dashes like the wind, 
With the yelling pack upon his track, 
And the huntsman hard behind. 

STRANGER. 

Well sung, good sir, — an excellent stirring song. 
I'm a keen lover of the chase myself ; 
Perhaps some day we'll hunt in company. 
Now will the clerk oblige us ? 

CLERK. 

Gentle sirs, 
My songs are psalms and litany responses. 
From all deceits o' the world, the flesh, the devil, 
Good Lord, deliver us ! 

STRANGER. 

Tut, tut ! That tune 
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Is well enough for Sabbath-days, but here 
It may be out of season. 



PARSON. 

My clerk, sir, grows religious in his cups. 
Your drink will bring him soon upon his knees. 
Cursing as merrily as at Commination. 



STRANGER. 

Perhaps he's right. At least, I like consistency. 

PARSON. 

For mine own part I claim emancipation. 

STRANGER. 

Then I assume you guard with reservations 
The faith and formularies you proclaim 
On Sunday from the pulpit ? 
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PARSON. 



I retail 
A watered drink of Gospel for the many ; 
The stronger draught is not for them. Your health. 



STRANGER. 



Now for my part I am quite orthodox : 
I think I might be termed an evangelical. 



PARSON. 



Indeed, sir, you surprise me. I had guessed 
Some little laxity of faith. 

STRANGER. 

Nay, nay, 
My faith is right enough. The works, perhaps, 
May leave a point or two to be desired. 

PARSON. 

I'll not insult you, sir, by naming modesty. 
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STRANGER. 

I think that modesty is the last virtue 

I have been credited with. Some pride, it may be — 

A stubborn aim to lead and not be led, 

And some slight meddling in my neighbour's matters, 

Have sometimes been alleged of me. 



PARSON. 

For one 
Such intermeddling I am deeply grateful. 
The succouring and the guiding outcast men, 
Your glorious hospitality — these things 
Are true good works. 



STRANGER. 

My very reverend sir, 
You are a theologian. You must know 
That all good works, not having Justification, 
Partake the nature of sin, — for which I have 
The warrant of your fifteenth Article. 
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PARSON. 

Think not I tie me to those fusty Articles : 
They are a millstone tied about our necks, 
A dull archaic heirloom, cumbering us 
Until we slip the noose and swim without them. 

STRANGER. 

And yet I think you've given assignment to them ? 

PARSON. 

Most surely — in my nonage. I have grown. 

My clerk here will recite them to you straightway : 

To him they have the force of holy writ. 

STRANGER. 

Perhaps he'll quote the doctrine of Free Will. 

CLERK. 

" The condition of man after the fall of Adam 
Is such that he cannot turn " 
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PARSON. 



Enough. You see 
This teaching is of pure determinism ; 
In fact, old Calvin was determinist. 



STRANGER. 

Then that is your position ? 

PARSON. 

Partly, yes. 
Our actions are so hampered or compelled 
By causes past and present, that Free Will 
Is one of man's most flattering fallacies. 

STRANGER. 

You reason thus : the thing that is fore-known 
Is fore-ordained ; if fore-ordained, fore-doomed. 
No power of mortal will can wrestle with it, 
Nor fend its unavoidable consequence. 
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PARSON. 

You voice my vague surmises admirably. 

STRANGER. 

It was not then your will that brought you here ? 

PARSON. 

You pass from general reasoning to particular : 
I'll not gainsay you. 

STRANGER. 

Yet you willed to come. 

PARSON. 

My will was forced by dogged circumstance. 

STRANGER. 

And back of every circumstance stands God ? — 
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PARSON. 



The one eternal Spirit, the Absolute. 



STRANGER. 



Therefore the fall of angels and of Adam 
Were pre-contrived by God's own ordinance. 

PARSON. 

These are the fairy-tales of our theology : 
Doubtless some true significance lies behind them. 

STRANGER. 

Perhaps you deem the devil is a myth ? 

PARSON. 

What is your own conviction ? 

STRANGER. 

I might plead 
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A bias, an inherent prejudice 
That fashions my belief. 



PARSON. 

Our faith, like works. 
Is seldom free. 'Tis the result of culture, 
Grafted on antecedent tendency. 

CLERK. 

Sirs, do not jest about the prince of darkness. 
He drives the souls of dead unchristened babes 
Along the wilds of Dartmoor. I have heard them- 
Shrill baby-cries and the deep bay of hounds. 

STRANGER. 

Your God of love shows love in curious fashion 
If thus He can abandon babes and sucklings. 

PARSON. 

That faith at least I have discarded gladly. 
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STRANGER. 

I need not ask if you believe in hell ? 

PARSON. 

I will retort the question. 

STRANGER. 

Here again 
I plead existing bias. Did I not 
Confess the fulness of mine orthodoxy ? 

PARSON. 

Then you conceive that burning souls in flame, 
(Taking the words in figurative value) — 
Eternal chastisement for temporal sins — 
Is to the glory of their Maker. 

STRANGER. 

Say 
For the self-gratulation of the saved. 
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PARSON. 



No soul can profit by another's loss ; 
To glory in it were a deadliest sin. 



STRANGER. 

Most truly said. But some of the elect 
Would deem themselves insidiously wronged 
If there were no such doom, no place prepared 
To take their reprobate neighbours — no reward 
Meet for the heresies of Jew and Turk. 
Would not salvation lose signification 
If there should be no damned ? 



PARSON. 

You argue, sir, 
With cold and cynic tone. I scarcely know 
Whether your words are candid or a mockery. 



STRANGER. 

Candid, believe me. 
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PARSON. 

Then indeed I hold 
That every action has its consequence, 
As every tree its fruit. If that includes 
A hell for some, I must concede it freely. 
It is the eternal permanence I grudge ; 
Rather than hell, I'll name it purgatory. 

STRANGER. 

Then you are Catholic ? 



PARSON. 



In one article. 
The world itself proceeds from bad to better ; 
So, we may trust, the future. 



STRANGER. 



But the world's 
Advancement surely still partakes of sin, 
Being unregenerate. 
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PARSON. 



Good is ever good : 
No juggling words can make it evil. 



STRANGER. 

But 
Here is an inconsistence manifestly. 
Without free-will there is no good or evil. 



PARSON. 

Which same conclusion makes it straightway clear 
There is a freedom somewhere in our blood, 
Limited though it be. I thank thee, stranger. 
We are not fools of chance though slaves of law : 
The slave can do his duty well or ill. 
The will of man is not the whole of man. 



STRONGER. 

It is unsolved then whether ye came here 
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Of choice or of compulsion. No such doubt 
Shall cloud the manner of your going hence. 



PARSON. 

Your speech I fathom not, but it reminds me 
That time has sped too swiftly in our controversy. 



CLERK. 

O master, see you not the glimpse of dawn ? 
Let us begone from this mad company. 



PARSON. 

Kind host, my clerk is wearying to be gone : 
We'll thank you for your goodness and depart. 



STRANGER. 

At least permit my guidance to the door ; 
We'll speak our farewells there. 
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PARSON. 

Why rise your guests 
As though there were some merry business forward ? 
I Uke it not. How angrily the tempest 
Batters these crazy walls — how loud the sea ! 
I did not think youi" house so near the breakers. 



STRANGER. 

Too like that foolish dwelling built on sand, 
Whereof you preached a score of Sundays since. 



PARSON. 



Ha, did you hear me ? 



STRANGER. 



Certainly I did. 
And can repeat the text, the firstly, lastly. 
I trust your own foundation is a good one. 
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PARSON. 



As firm as this good nag who stands here stiff 
As he were solid rock. 



CLERK. 

Master, my horse 
Is stark as death ; he will not budge an inch. 

PARSON. 

I think the devil must be in the brutes. 

STRANGER. 

Or near to thepi. 

CLERK. 

God help us ! — but the sea 
Is surging blindingly around us ! Sir, 
Pray, for the love of Jesu ! We are lost. 
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STRANGER. 



Aha, the Name ! Parson, methinks your talk 
Hath smacked too much of metaphysic subtlety. 
A little more of childish faith perchance 
Had stood you better. 



PARSON. 



Devil ! — now I know thee. 



STRANGER. 



I would suggest for your next Sunday's text 
The devil's personality — the fiend 
Who rages seeking whom he may devour. 
See how my guests stand jeering at the door ! 
They will most gladly be your auditors. 
See how the crazy building vanishes 
In crash of waves and wildly lashing spume. 
And strange blue light that comes not from the 
dawn. 
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PARSON. 



Poor Clerk, forgive me ! — with your dying breath 
Forgive ! Dear Lord, I am a sinful man. 
Demon, our lives are yours but not our spirits. 



STRANGER. 

I am not sure. 
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